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‘The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classi scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of sougpe ye offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK’S 
THE ENDEAVOUR. 

During a visit to Newport, R. I., in 1878, 
my attention was attracted by a paragraph 
in a newspaper referring to the unveiling of 
a statue to Capt. James Cook, in England, 
and stating that his old ship, the Endeavour, 
was finally broken up in the harbour of 
Newport. As a native of Whitby, I was 
sufficiently interested to follow the matter 
up. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. William 
Gilpin, I was placed in possession of the 
main facts relating to the vessel’s previous 
career, and final disposition, after passing 
out of English hands. They are as follows: 

In 1790, the French Government, desirous 
of competing with Great Britain in the 
whale fisheries, offered bounties to’ such 


SHIP 








| Whitby 


403 
vessels as should engage in that trade under 
the French flag. 

Capt. William Hayden, of New Bedford, 
Mass., then in Europe, through the firm of 
Du Bacque Fréres of Dunkirk, bought the 
Endeavour, and, having registered her under 
French colours as ‘‘ La Liberté,” sailed for 
Newport with a cargo of oil. The cargo was 
consigned to Messrs. Gibbs and Canning, 
prominent merchants in that day; and after 
discharging her cargo safely, the vessel took 
in a return load. Meeting with an accident 
—in going out of the harbour, she was run 
ashore where Sherman’s Wharf is now 
located—and upon inspection being found 
unseaworthy, she was condemned. Grad- 
ually she went to pieces, and the recollections 
of her famous career passed from the mem- 
ories of all save a few of the old inhabitants. 

One day Mr. Gibbs (senior member of the 
firm of Gibbs and Canning, before mentioned, 


and then an old man), walking in the 
vicinity of Sherman’s Wharf with Mr. 
Gilpin, British Consul at Newport, and 


father of my informant, called the latter’s 
attention to the remnant of an old — hulk 


| imbedded in the mud, and said that what he 


saw was all that remained of the good ship 
Endeavour, in which Capt. Cook circum- 
navigated the globe. 

This account I communicated to the 
Gazette, and it appeared in that 
paper’s issue of Dec. 27, 1878. (This letter 
is copied verbatim in ‘The Ancient Port of 
Whitby and Its Shipping,’ by Richard 
Weatherill, p. 387, Horne and Son, Whitby, 
1908). 

Evidently the substance of my report was 
copied far and wide at the time, as I received 
several letters referring to it from different 
parts of the world. One, in particular, was 
from the late J. J. Shillinglaw of Melbourne, 
Australia, who requested me to pursue my 
investigations, and obtain, if possible fur- 
ther data. 

In a communication from Mr. Shillinglaw, 
he raised the question as to whether or no 
the vessel referred to as purchased by Capt. 
Hayden might be the Resolution and not 
the Endeavour. [In _ justification of his 
query, he cited an extract from a book writ- 
ten by Sir John Barrow, ‘‘who for fifty 
years was Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
celebrated for his exactness.” Sir John 
Barrow appears to have stated that he saw 
the Endeavour at St. Jago, whilst en route 
to China! Mr. Shillinglaw admitted that 
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Sir John may have been in error, and that 
the vessel he saw may have been the Kesolu- 
tion. He also stated that he had written to 
his friend, Capt. E. K. Calver, The Grange, 
Red Hill, Surrey, F.R.S.A., a retired Naval 
Surveyor, asking him to verify at the 
Admiralty the sale of the Endeavour to 
Capt. Hayden. 

As I heard no further from Mr. Shilling- 
law regarding this question, I assumed that 
my investigation up to this point was proved 
correct. Moreover, my further enquiries, 
referred to hereafter, all tended to prove that 
La Liberté was the Endeavour and no other 
vessel. In fact, it appeared to be a matter 
of common knowledge. 

Capt. Hayden was a native of New Bed- 
ford, and as New Bedford is but a short dis- 
tance from Newport, R.I., it is perfectly 
natural to assume that his acquaintance and 
conversation with seafaring men of that 
vicinity would confirm in the minds of the 
latter the fact that La Liberté was the 
Endeavour and not the Resolution. Capt. 
Hayden certainly cannot be supposed not to 
know what vessel he purchased, and the fur- 


ther testimony which I give appears to me | 


as conclusive. 

In ‘The Ancient Port of Whitby and Its 
Shipping,’ Mr. Weatherill quotes (p. 388) 
an extract from The Melbourne Argus, Feb. 
25, 1879, as follows: 

When young John Barrow, who was for fifty 
years Secretary of the Admiralty, was on his 
way to act as Comptroller of the Household to 
Lord Macartney’s sumptuous Embassy to China 
in 1792, he saw the “ Resolution,” a Portu- 
guese coal hulk, at Rio de Janeiro, and wrote 
some indignant sentences thereon. 

In the autumn of 1879 I was again in 
Newport, and availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to further my previous investigation. 
In the ship chandlery warehouse of Messrs. 
Sayer & Co., strapped to an upright post, 
was what was said to be the kelson post of 
the Endeavour. I tried to secure this post 
for the Melbourne Exhibition, in which Mr. 
Shillinglaw had expressed interest. Mr. 
Sayer, however, turned down all overtures, 
saying that he considered it as a family 
heirloom, and that he had in the past refused 
many offers for the relic, from English 
societies. The present whereabouts of the 
box, which was made out of the wood of the 
ship and presented to James Fennimore 
Cooper, has not been discovered. A niece 
of the novelist, at the time of my visit, 
resided in Newport, and her husband, a 


gentleman of decided antiquarian tastes, 
| expressed a strong desire to find it. I also 
| saw a box in the Redwood Library, which 
| had lately been presented, and which was 
i likewise said to have been made out of the 
| wood of the Endeavour. I ascertained, too, 
| that a few days previous to my visit, a grocer 
in Newport had purchased from a stranger 
'a small box, with the following inscription 
| on a silver plate inlaid in the lid: 
“This Box 
is part of the Keel of the Ship 
“Endeavour ” which under the 
| command of James Cook Esq. 
circumnavigated the Globe in 
| 1768-1769-1770. 
Broken up at Newport, R.I., 
| in 1796.” 
| This relic I endeavoured to purchase, bu 
| without success. : 
| The foregoing relics, together with a 
| crown, which latter was French and evidently 
| added when the Endeavour became the La 
| Liberté, were all the mementoes I could 
discover. 
| I then turned my attention to researches 
| in the archives of the Redwood Library. In 
this I was rewarded by finding the following 
items relating to the Endeavour, which I 
give verbatim: 
| _ Extract from ‘A Handbook of Newport, 
| Rhode Island,’ by the author of ‘Pen and 
| Ink Sketches,’ ‘ Life of Chatterton,’ etc., pub 
lished at Newport, R.I., by C. E. Hamilton, 
1852. (I was informed that the author went 
by the name of “ Dixie,” but was really the 
| son of a Baptist clergyman of Bristol, England). 
For instance, a day or two since, we chanced 
to stroll into a wharfside store, and saw fas- 
tened against the wall, a huge log of wood. 
It was old, wormeaten and decayed; and, s0 
far, not attractive. But on it was stuck a slip 
| cut from a newspaper, and, being readers of 
| everything that comes in our way, we put on 
our spectacles, and gathering up, to save from 
the dust and grease of old casks, our snuf- 
| colored coat, we read as follows: “ It is not 
| generally known (says the “ Providence Jour 
| nal’) that the remains of Capt. Cook’s ship, 
| the “‘ Endeavour,” are now lying in the har- 
| bour of Newport. This was the ship that 
carried on it the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks 
and the great Swedish Naturalist, Dr. Solander. 
| A_ well-known scientific gentleman, Dr. John 
|W. Morris, during the last summer, obtained 
a piece of her timbers, with a view to having 
| it made into snuffboxes, to be distributed 
| amongst the most scientific personages I 
| Europe and America. The “ Endeavour” was 
| purchased for a whaling vessel, and her ulti- 
| mate destiny was to deposit her bones in the 
water of Newport Harbor. The “ Boston 
Transcript ” the 29th ult. (?) on the 
| authority of eminent shipmasters, doubted that 
| the remains of the “ Endeavour ” were lying 
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in the neighbourhood of Newport, and asserted 
they lie in the River Thames. On the follow- 
ing day, however, it appeared that a gentle- 
man, who had noted such denial, called at the 
office of the ‘‘ Transcript ”? and placed in the 
Editor’s hands a piece of the wood of the ship 
in question, together with the subjoined certi- 
ficate, which, the Editor considered beyond 
dispute: — “* ft, John B. Gilpin, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul for the State of Rhode Island, 
do hereby certify to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, that this annexed piece of wood is 
part of the keel of his British Majesty’s late 
ship ‘ Endeavour,’ in which Capt. James Cook 
made his first voyage around the world in the 
years i768-1769-1770-1771, accompanied by Mr. 
Banks and Dr. Solander. The ‘ Endeavour’ 
was afterwards sold to Mr. William Hayden, of 
New Bedford, Mass., though at that time resi- 
dent in France, and fitted out from Dunkirk 
on a whaling voyage. She afterwards came 
to Newport R.I., assigned to Messrs. Gibbs and 
Channing, from whom I had this information, 
and taking on board a return cargo, met with 
sme accident in Newport Harbor, was un- 
loaded, condemned as unseaworthy, and left to 
decay. I have frequently seen her hull at 
low water, and the annexed piece of wood was 
cut from her keel, under my own inspection, by 
John Mason, an honest laborer of this place 
and has ever since been in my possession. 
Whereupon, attestation being requested, I have 
given the same under my hand and seal of 
office at Newport, R.1., this 14th day of August, 


1834. 
(Signed), Joun B. Ginprm.” 


When the ‘ Endeavour” lay in Newport 
Harbour, the September gales of 1815 howled 
around and broke her up. ‘The piece of which 
we are speaking, was made a post of and stood 
in one of Newport’s streets for years. Then it 
was uprooted, and now it quietly reposes a 
memorial of great adventure. 

It stands in the store of Mr. Joshua Sayer, on 
Sayers Wharf, and any hunter after such relics 
may there see it. It is a great attraction to 
Many, and on one occasion, Capt. Cook’s own 
daughter, who lived at Philadelphia, begged a 
piece of it with which to make a frame for her 
father’s miniature. Her wish was gratified, 
but the owner prizes his adventurous toy so 
much that we fancy no similar application 
would be entertained for one moment. 

_ Elsewhere we have done the “ Stone Tower ” 
in verse; let us see what can be versified about 
this relic of 


The Endeavour—An Ocean Fragment. 


I 


A simple bit of old brown wood, 
Worm-eaten and decayed; 

Recovered waif-like from the flood, 
Is all that’s here surveyed : 

And yet in it, the thoughtful mind 

A history like romance may find. 


II. 


Within some English forest dim 
t grew a stately tree, 
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Waving when breezes woke the hymn 
Jf natural minstrelsy : 

Bright birds amongst its foliage glanced, 

And village folk beneath it danced. 


III. 


A crash!—down fell the korest King, 
‘The woods groaned as it dropped; 
Men gazed upon each century ring 
As its giant boughs they chopped: 
And where leaf shadows danced of yore, 
Unsheltered was earth’s grassy floor. 


IV. 


Sound was the oak-tree’s frame, and lo! 
Ere long by craftsman’s art, 

The trunk was shaped into a bow 
The ocean’s waves to part: 

And from its soil in which it grew 

It sped away to islands new. 

Vv. 

Cook—fearless paced his vessel’s deck, 
As swept the “ Endeavour” on; 

Behind him England lay a speck, 
Before him lands unknown: 

Soon sailed he where Pacific waves 

Roll o’er sharp reefs and coral caves. 


VI. 


On—onward still by science urged, 
The ‘‘ Endeavour” speeds her way, 
And now her anchor lies submerged 
In Otaheite’s’ Bay: 
Half round the world her way hath been, 
And now she rests neath the mountain green, 


Vil. 


The mangoes dark and feathery palm 
Grows ’neath that Tropic sky, 
And breezes redolent of balm 
From spice groves whisper by: 
And gem-like constellations smile 
Above that lovely Southern Isle. 


VIII. 


With eager hands they launch a boat, 
Swift speed they towards the land, 

And on the strange beach they note 
A seeming kindly band: 

Cook and his brethren of the seas 

Are welcomed by the savages. 


XI. 


What need anew the tale to tell 
Oft told by History’s tongue, 
How Cook heard the frightful yell 
His solemn death peal rung: 
Enough to say from this sad shore 
The “‘ Endeavour’s ” deck he reached no more. 


X. 


Away ence more thro’ ocean brine 
The ship her course ran, 
Until her world encircling line 
Ended where it began: 
Then strained forever they brand her fame 
And call her by another name. 
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XI. | blocked up with logs; a gate set up there; | ~~ 
Time passed—the Atlantic waves she crossed, | and several loads ot stone carried to the top } or ; 
And there the whaler lay, 'of the great tower to fling down upon the | east 
No more by frenzied billows tossed, | enemy at his entrance. A crooked trench jy | rive 
it Naragansett Bay: ‘the form of a bow, was also dug across the } selv 
yen! = pce ol og os Rea highway at the end of St. John’s College | and 
7 | Walks. Meanwhile the place-had been sue- | ever 
XII. cessively occupied for brief periods by Sir } plac 
Loud raves the equinoctial gale, ‘John byron for the King: and by ol, } surr 
Fearful its ocean roar; | Goodwin and Lord Say and _ Sele, Lord | part 
Huge bolts to bind and each timber fail, Lieutenant of the County, for Parliament, | mak 
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breastwork, or line with redoubts and a foot- | Particular apart from Magdalen. ian 
pace, was contemplated on the north side of | This was ordered to be done. A deep erb 
the town from the Cherwell to the Thames: | trench was also dug from the corner 9 12 
the work being a mile in length at the least. | Merton College wall to the Physic Garden. 668. 
Besides the muster of some three or four! The situation in reference to the ground | Mera 
hundred scholars, the highway at the it stood on rendered Oxford very apt for yet a 
western end of Magdalen Bridge was | defence, being placed between the river Isi ~ 
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or Thames on the west, and Cherwell on the | 1669. The fortifications, roughly speaking, 
east, both meeting on the south side; which | contained an area of about 560 acres, or 
rivers, especially the first, spreading them- | seven times that of the original walled town. 
wlves into several branches which run under | Lieut.-Col. W. G. Ross, R.E. (‘ Military 
and through some parts of the city, were | Engineering during the Great Civil War’ 
eventually so ordered by locks and  sluices | 1887-8), saw the influence of the Dutch 
placed upon them, that the city could be, school in this plan more plainly than, 
surrounded with water—except the north | perhaps, in any other example of fortifica- 
part—when the defendants pleased, thereby | tion in the war—not only in the general 
making the place absolutely unapproachable. character of the design, but in the details 
Charles, indeed, knew a great deal of the|of the works themselves; the line of 
Dutch drainage system; and consequently ' envelope, or continuous counterguard, sur- 
had the idea of canalizing the country and | rounding the enceinte, being specially char- 
of using mounds for artillery, several of | acteristic of that school. The works con- 
which can still be traced. One mound | sisted of a first line of large bastions, enve- 
thrown up in the artillery parks of the king , loped by a continuous counterguard, beyond 
is now the site of King’s Mound in Mans- | which again was a ditch and a covered way. 
field Road; while remains of another, the | The ditches, save on the north side, were 
Dorobernensis Specula, are to be found in | wet, and could be filled by the employment 
Addison’s Walk. The cuts made are stil] |Of water manoeuvres. To whom is to be 
recognizable: one from the end of Magdalen , @ssigned the whole of the design is some- 
Bridge for the letting in of the Cherwell the , What doubtful. Wood mentions that, in 
better to overflow Christ Church Meadow : May, 1646, many additions had been made 
and for the meeting of Cherwell and_ to the fortifications during the past year; 
Thames; and another across the Abingdon | and his description of the works occurring 
Road, where it still floods easily. The 2 this place probably refers to the whole of 
bridges were also closed; there was a steep | the works carried out up to this date. 
hill at the south approach; seven bridges in | Clarendon, again (MS. of the ‘Life,’ 
the west; and Magdalen Bridge on the east. | P- 264), tells us that after the King’s 
The easiest way into the city was by the | departure for the West, July, 1644: 
north, but Woodstock was held by the king. * sufficient guards were kept for the safety 
Moreover, the vulnerable north side -was | of the place, and the fortifications were more 
made especially strong by art; as in the | diligently repaired and prosecuted than they 
Middle Age the strongest of the city gates had been in any time; in which the Chancellor 
ites Keethente. ’ of the Exchequer [Clarendon himself, then Sir 
g | Edward Hyde] was so solicitous, by drawing 
The Plan of the Lines round Oxford , in the country to work, and by collecting money 
appears in the Latin edition of Antony | to pay the workmen, that much was imputed 
Wood’s ‘ History and Antiquities of the | to his extraordinary diligence and industry. 
University,’ published in 1674. The orig-. In both Wood’s Latin and English edi- 
inal is 1ft. 5in. by 1ft. I0in., and is well| tions, Rallingson is mentioned as the 
reproduced by J. Skelton in ‘Oxonia engineer; but, in the Latin edition, it is 
Antiqua Restaurata’ (1823), Plate 112; | further stated that one Beckmann  con- 
and by Dr. J. R. Magrath in ‘The Queen’s | structed works about the city. It has been 
College’ (1921), Plate xxiv. Wood, in his | supposed, therefore (see Capt.—later Genl.— 
‘Fasti’ (ed. Bliss ii. 32), seems doubtful , Rigaud in Proceed. of Arch. Instit. Oxf. 
whether ‘‘ this Ichnography ’’ was drawn by 1850) that the original enceinte is to be 
Rallingson or by Henry Sherburne, comp- | ascribed to Rallingson; but the additional 
troller of the ordnance in the army of!envelope or counterguards to Beckmann. 
Ralph, Lord Hopton; but the plan of the |The endeavours of Richard Rallingson (or 
fortifications was contrived by Rallingson. | Rawlinson), B.A. of. Queen’s College, gave 
Sherburne was killed in a mutiny at Oxford so great satisfaction to Charles that he 
on 12 June, 1646; Rallingson survived until | caused Convocation to admit him Master 
1668. It is to be observed that although the | of Arts on 17 Oct., 1643; in which year also 


(| igraving bears the date 1648 upon a scroll, he was elected Fellow of his College. 


yet among the notable monuments of the; Beckmann, a Swede, was captured by the 
tity indicated is the Theatrum Sheldon:, enemy in 1644; but, having escaped from 


which was not opened to the public until) Abingdon, at the end of December he seized 
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Bessilsleigh House, Speaker Lentall’s seat, | was similarly abandoned, and _ similarly 


as a post of attack upon Abingdon. 
at once recaptured it and ‘‘ used Beckmann 
according to his deserts,’’ (see ‘The Lord 
Digbies Designe to betray Abingdon’). His 
brother, Sir Martin Beckman, was, under 
James II and after, chief engineer and 
master gunner of England. 

The defences all radiated from the city 
itself, as the spokes of a wheel from the 
hub thereof; the first being an outer circle 
of towns and villages, which were occupied 
by the royal forces and fortified to some 
extent by them. These extended from ten 
to twelve miles outside Oxford, the idea 
being for them to command every road and 
bridge round the city. Bletchingdon House 
was a garrison from 1642, where 200 men 
were stationed. Borstall Castle, in the 
Thame direction, was similarly occupied, in 
addition to Abingdon. So were Brill, on its 
sugar-loaf hill; Wallingford, commanding 
the only proper ford over Thames below 
Oxford ; Islip on Cherwell, which was very 
difficult to cross; 
and fortified; Eynsham, holding the road tc 


Witney and Swinford Bridge; the house ot | 
the Blunts at Mapledurham; and Stratton | 


Audley, near Bicester. Inside that circle 
were the local defences: Oxford being for 
nearly four years the centre and focus of 
Royalist England. 

The whole objective of the royal plan of 


campaign was to get to London; and this | 


was very nearly successful in the summer or 
early autumn of 1643. But Worcester, 
Hull, and Plymouth saved the Parliamen- 
tary position because Parliament possessed 
the command of the sea, and Plymouth and 
Hull were both kept open from the sea. The 
following year was less 
Charles. 
make a combined attempt upon Oxford. Essex 
was to march from Abingdon along the Cher- 
well valley between Magdalen Bridge and 
Islip, and to approach and surround Oxford 
on the northside. Meanwhile Waller, also 
starting from Abingdon, was to try to get 
across the Upper Thames at New Bridge, 
and so bear round by Eynsham and 
hands with Essex on the north of the city. 
Charles, against Prince Rupert’s advice, de- 
cided to withdraw his garrisons from the out- 
lying towns and concentrate in Oxford. On 
18 May, 1644, he withdrew the garrison ot 
2,500 men from and dismantled Reading, 
which was occupied the following day by 
Fssex and Waller. On the 25th Abingdon 


Browne | occupied by Hssex; while Waller pushed on 


in the direction of Wantage in order to cut 
off Charles, if possible, from the West. On 
the 28th Essex crossed the river at Sand. 
ford Ferry, and after a spectacular halt 
upon Bullingdon Green, reached Islip that 
night, but could not get across the Cherwell, 
The King saw his opportunity; the royal 
| forces marched out of xford, and headed 
| Essex off whenever he attempted to get over 
the Cherwell at Gosford Bridge or Enslow. 
In like manner Walier was headed off by the 





Woodstock, seized early | 


favourable to | 
Essex and Waller were ordered to | 


join | 


| Royalists. But gradually, nevertheless, the 
| two great forces, each of 10,000 men, closed 
| in upon the city. On 2 June, Charles aban. 
| doned the pass at New Bridge, and Waller 
| crossed the river. On that same Sunday 
| night the King held a Council at Woodstock. 
| There he rebuked the more timid among his 
| counsellors: ‘‘ I may be found in the hands 
| of the Earl of Essex, but I shall be dead 


| first.’ That same night he rode _ into 
| Oxford, which appeared to be doomed 
irrevocably; and next day, Monday, _per- 


formed what was, perhaps, the most skilful 
maneeuvre effected in the War. 

Essex was at; Woodstock; Waller at Eyn- 
sham. On the morning of the 3rd, by a 
| feigned attack on Abingdon, Charles drew 

Waller to its defence; and then, turning 
sharply back to Oxford, rode out at 9 p.m. 
| by what are now the St. John’s and Hayfield 
Roads, across Port Meadow, by Pixey Mead 
and Oxy Mead, and through Yarnton, with 
5,000 horse and 2,500 foot. All through the 
night the royal troops marched in dead 
silence, Charles got through to Bladon 
(fully expecting to find his way barred over 
the Evenlode at Handborough Bridge, but 
the bridge was open), and from thence to 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Evesham, and Worcester 
/on the 6th. The Civil War was thus to be 
prolonged for another two years. On 2 
June, Charles, having outmarched Waller, 
reached Woodstock; from whence, after 4 
junction with such troops as could be spared 
from Oxford, he pushed on for Buckingham; 
and, on the 29th, gave Waller a shaking at 
the battle of Oropredy Bridge on Cherwell, 
| 27 miles north of Oxford. In the spring, 
‘then, of this year, Parliament had acquired 
| Brill, Thame, and Abingdon for the second 
time. And at the end of April, 1645, the 
formidable Cromwell stationed himself so 4 
to interrupt the passage of the King’s train 
| of artillery which Prince Maurice was about 
'to convoy from Oxford to his brother # 
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Hereford. He succeeded in completely dis- 
arranging the King’s plans; and 
routed Northampton at Islip Bridge, sum- 
moned Bletchingdon House to surrender, 
which it did. for his faintheartedness the 


unhappy young Royalist governor of this 
garrison, Col. Wandebank, was shot at 
Oxford. In May-June, 1645, Oxford was | 


blockaded for about three weeks by Fairfax, 
Cromwell and Browne; but, although 
reduced to great straits, it was never actually 
invested. However, this operation com- 
pelled Charles to abandon his 
plan for the summer; namely, to march 
north, beat the Scots, and then return to 
the relief of Oxford. He had now to hang 


having | 


pull, but likely to prove a business of time, 
hazard and industry.’’ Within the city was 


| a garrison of 5,000 foot, most of them of the 


| King’s old infantry who had served him 


strategical | 


/to Parliament 


round Oxford to relieve and supply the city, | 


which caused him to be caught at Naseby 
on 14 June—the victory by which Parlia- 
ment secured the Midlands. When Charles 
returned to Oxford in November, things 


looked black indeed: that most faithful of | 


cities was gradually being isolated and cut 


off. The Royalists were deprived of their | 


continental supplies by the fall of Bristol in 
September, and by that of Chester in 


sight ; even Woodstock surrendered in April, 
1646, and Banbury Castle on 9 May. 

The day after the fall of Woodstock, Mon- 
day, 27 April, at three in the morning, 
Charles—disguised as a servant, with beard 
and hair closely trimmed—passed over Mag- 
dalen Bridge in apparent attendance upon 
Ashburnham and Hudson ‘‘ his plain-deal- 
ing chaplain.’ They rode through the 
Parliamentary pickets, through Dorchester, 
Henley, and Slough; exhibiting a pass bear- 
ing Fairfax’s signature, which belonged to 
some officer who had received leave to make 
his composition in Tondon. Thence by 
Hillingdon, Harrow, St. Albans and Wheat- 
hampstead, where he lay the night, Charles 
proceeded to Southwell; and there, on 
5 May, he became virtually a prisoner of 
the Scots. On Harrow Hill there is a well 
called after the fugitive king; and Guizot 
makes Charles take his last look, as a free 
man, at his capital from that place. 

In May, 1646, Fairfax quartered at Gar- 
sington for the siege of Oxford, on scientific 
lines. On the 3rd, in company with the 
officers of his army, he inspected the fortifi- 
cations, which they found to have received 
many material alterations and additions of 
advantage since their last being before the 
city. Whereupon, Fairfax decided that 


“this is no place to be taken by a running | 


_ thay in | for pay, which was not forthcoming. 
February, 1646. The inevitable end was in | 


from the beginning of the war; well armed 
and well provisioned and anxious to hold 
out, under Glemham, as long as_ pos- 
sible. But the courtiers desired to treat. 
Oxford was summoned to surrender on the 
llth; and four days later the Privy Council 
agreed to negotiate. On the 18th, negotia- 
tions were accordingly begun at Marston; 
and on the same day Charles wrote from 
Newark, bidding Glemham yield up the city 
and save the lives of his 
people. The House of Commons would not 
forward the letter, but its purport became 
known in Oxford. On 10 June, Borstall 
Castle capitulated; five days later Ireton 
married Cromwell’s daughter, Bridget, at 
Fairfax’s headquarters; and on the 16th it 
was known that a quick surrender of the city 
was inevitable. Provisions and powder 
were growing scarce; and the soldiers broke 
out into mutiny in the streets, clamouring 
The 
lords of the council only succeeded in stilling 
the tumult by pawning to a Parliamentary 
officer the insignia of the Garter which had 
been left. behind by Charles. On the 20th, 


| the capitulation was signed in ‘‘ Cromwell’s 


House,’”’ at Marston. On the 22nd Princes 
Rupert and Maurice rode out of the city, 
followed next day by the greater part of the 
noblemen and gentlemen. Finally, on the 
wet morning of 24 June, through the lines 
of victorious Roundheads in High Street 
and on Magdalen Bridge, the Cavalier gar- 
rison marched out of Oxford, arms in hand, 
banners flying, and bands playing, to 
Thame, where they were disbanded. On the 
surrender of the city the royal children, the 
Dukes of York and of Gloucester, with 
Princess Elizabeth, fell into the hands of 
Parliament. Wallingford, the last of the 
outlying posts, held out until three days 
later. 

Besides the authorities mentioned above 
and S. R. Gardiner, I have used the con- 
densed reports of two excellent lectures; 
namely, that given by Mr. J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, 3 June, 1912 on ‘ Oxford during the 
Civil War’ from The Oxford Chronicle; and 
that given by Mr. R. B. Mowat, 13 Jan., 
1922, on ‘ Oxfordshire during the Revolu- 
tion,’ from The Orford Times. 


A. R. Baytery. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIs 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—-XX. 
(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 167, 
2UY, 24/, 287, 529, 366). 

The Bridgen family and Mrs, Bennett.— 
We have atready seen (ante, p. 6) that 
Richardson’s son-in-law, Edward Bridgen, 
left £12 a year to Mrs. Jane Bennet, of 
Bromsgrove, who was his sister. I have now 
increased my knowledge of the Bridgens, 
and, while much more could be learned of 
them by a little obvious research, which i 


cannot pursue at the moment, several points | 


of considerable interest have come to light. 
As one who has chased Samuel Johnson and 
Samuel Richardson across some pretty 
rough genealogical country, but without 
thoughts of finding any connexion between 
them, I have been rather stimulated by the 
discovery that these two eminent contem- 
poraries could both claim connexion with the 
Bridgen family. It is true that Richard- 
son’s daughter did not actually marry 
Edward Bridgen till shortly after her 
father’s death, but Mrs. Bennett at least 
had enjoyed the novelist’s friendship for 
some years. 

Of the parentage of Edward Bridgen and 
Mrs. Bennett I cannot yet be sure; but they 
were grandchildren of William Bridgen, of 
Bridgnorth, and nephew and niece to John 


Bridgen, Professor of Divinity at Gresham | 


College, London, from 1728 till his death in 
1759. This John matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 27 Nov., 1707, aged 18, 
as son of William Bridgen, of Bridgnorth, 
Salop, gent., taking his B.A. in 1711 and 
M.A. in 1714 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonien- 
ses’). In 1717 he was incorporated M.A. 
at Cambridge (Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrig- 
ienses’). He died 30 Nov., 1759 (Gent.’s 
Mag., 1760, p. 46). The will of John Brid- 
gen, M.A. of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Prof. of Divinity at Gresham College, Lon- 
don, was dated 18 Sept., 1759. He desired 
to be buried near his late brother, Edward 
Bridgen, in their family’s burying-place in 
the parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bridgnorth, without a monument. To his 
nephew, Edward Bridgen, of London, mer- 
chant, he left £25 a year in trust for his 
niece Jane Bridgen, spinster, ‘‘ now living 
with me,” as well as £59 left her by his 
brother Edward Bridgen in his will, and all 
his bone lace and pearls. To said Edward 
Bridgen, £250 in trust for niece, Elizabeth 


Catharine, wife of Armand de Rosset, M.D., 
of North Carolina, sister of said Edward, 
beyond £250 already given her on marriage, 
To said Edward, £12 a year in trust for 
Edward’s sister Jane, wife of Harry Ben- 
nett, of the Train of Artillery in Scotland. 
To kinsman, Philip Jones, late apprentice to 
Mr. Edward Bickerton, of Bridgnorth, 
mercer, and now Captain’s clerk on Saltash 
ship of war, £100. To niece, Elizabeth 
| Hickman, widow of Gregory Hickman, late 
| of Stourbridge, co. Worc., Esq., £10. To 
| sister-in-law, Jane Gyles, of Bridgnorth, 
widow, £5; and to kinsman, Rev. Edward 
| Fosbrook, of Shifnal, Salop, £5. To 
| Thomas Bridgen, of Bridgnorth, cooper, and 
| William Bridgen his son, and to Mary, wife 
| of Edward Large, Elizabeth and Hannah 
| Bridgen, sisters of said Thomas, £2 each. 

To friend, Thomas Burdett, of London, mer- 
chant, £5. To his nephew, Rev. John 
Attwood, vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, £600 
in trust for J. A.’s six youngest children; 
to Catharine, daughter of J. A., £20; and 
to J. A. and his son John, Patrick’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries of the Old Testament,’ Lowth’s 
| ‘ Paraphrase of the Prophets,’ and Whitby’s 
| ‘ Annotations of the New Testament,’ in all 
| 6 vols. folio, with all his black gowns and 
| cassocks, whether at Enfield or Gresham Col- 
‘lege. To trustees of the two Charity Schools 
for Boys and Girls, in parish of St. Leon- 
‘ard, Shoreditch, £20: To poor of St. Mary 
| Magdalene, Bridgnorth, x10, to be distrib- 
'uted by Mr. Whitehouse, minister of said 
| parish, and Messrs. John Langley, father 
|and son, attorneys-at-law, of same place. 
| Whereas his late brother, Edward Bridgen, 
| did appoint testator by will to put appren- 
| tice 25 boys and girls, children of poor of 
| said parish of Bridgnorth, and left £100 for 
|same; and whereas he had put out 19, he 
now desired Mr. Whitehouse and Messrs. 
Langley to complete same. He desired all 
his MS. sermons and lectures, in English and 
| Latin, to be burnt. To said Messrs. White 
| house and Langley, 50 hibles and 50 copies 
| of liturgy of Church of England for 50 poor 
| people in said parish of Bridgnorth. Resi- 
duary legatee and exor., Edward Bridgen. 
Witnesses, John Gay, John Brown, and 
Thomas Bewley. Proved 2 Jan., 1760, i 
| P.C.C. (Lynch 2), by exor. 

The will of William Bridgen, of Bridg- 
north, co, Salop, Esq., dated 29 Oct., 1746, 
is clearly that of a brother of the Rev. John 
Bridgen. To Mr. John Wells, of Bridg- 
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north, in trust for his niece, Elizabeth, wife | 1702, Samuel Pytts in 1720, and William 
of Gregory Hickman, Hsq., £40 a year, for Bridgen, as stated, in 1757.* Her last 
life To kinsman, James Bridgen, £10 a | experiment she survived only three months, 
year for life. To kinsman, Solomon Brid- | dying on 12 March, 1737/8 (G. E. U., ‘ Com- 
gen, 52s. a year for life. Whereas his sister piete Peerage’).t ‘J'he Gentleman's Maga 
Mrs. Law, deceased, had bequeathed to him zine tells us that he married secondly, Mrs. 
£40 in trust to buy ten women’s petticoats | Nutt, the widow of an eminent brewer ;{ 
yearly, to be disposed of as in her will, he she died 3 Oct., 1763. He died at Forty 
gave said £40 in trust, in like manner, to Hill, Enfield, and was buried in Enfield 
John Wells. To niece, Jane Bridgen, Church. The will of William Bridgen, of 
daughter of his brother-in-law, Francis | Enfield, Esq., alderman of London, dated 
Bridgen, £50. ‘lo kinsman, Thomas, son of 23 Sept., 1778, was proved 4 Dec., 1779, in 
Solomon Bridgen, and to Ann Walker, P.C.C. (Warburton, 484), by the exors., his 
widow, and Martha Large, sisters of said friends, John Woodhouse, of Bridewell Hos- 
Solomon, £5 each. To kinswoman, Frances, | pital, gent., and Richard Woodhouse, Esq., 
wife of Richard Higginson, daughter ot his who were brothers. His estate near Bridg- 
late kinsman, Henry Bridgen, £10. To Mr. | north he left to his sister Jane Oakes, with 
John Parsons, of Accleton, £10. To; £100. To Mrs. Jane Lansdown, £600. His 
nephew, Rev. John Attwooa, vicar of Cleo- | estates at Forty Hill, and in Fenchurch 
bury Mortimer, £100 and all his books and | Street, he left on trust for John Robertson, 
pamphlets, To nephew, William Bridgen, | ‘‘ now living with me,’’ at 21, with rever- 
late of London, now of Leytonstone, co. | sion to said sister, and to Thomas and 
Essex, Ksq., son of said Francis Bridgen, all, Edward Gyles, sons of his mother, Jane 
his freehold messuages and lands wheresoever | Gyles. 
and his farm at Meaton in Kinlet, co. The Rev. John Atwood, vicar of Cleobury 
Salop, in tenure of Allen Harper, for life, | Mortimer, mentioned as nephew in wills of 
with contingent remainders, after his death, | both William Bridgen, in 1746, and the Rev. 
to Henry Mytton, of Bridgnorth, Esq., in| John Bridgen, in 1759, was son of Thomas 
trust for male issue of said William, in tail | Atwood, of Chaddesley Corbett, co. Worc., 
male, to William, son of said Thomas Brid-| where he was baptized 22 Oct., 1709. He 
gen, in tail male, to Henry Bridgen, of | was B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1730 
London, son of said Henry, in tail male, to (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’). Thomas, 
‘Thomas Bridgen Attwood, son of said John | his father, son of Anthony Atwood, of Elm- 
Attwood, and his assigns for ever. Resi- | bridge, co. Wore., gent., was B.A. Oriel 
duary legatee and exor., said Henry Mytton. | College, Oxford, 1693 (ibid.); M.B. Cam- 
Witnesses, Wm. Yates, George Guest, and bridge, 1696; and admitted at Leyden in 
J. White. Proved 11 Jan., 1748/9, in/1702 (Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’). 
P.C.C. (Lisle 2), by the exor. | Mr. T. A. C. Attwood, F.s.a., tells me that 
I cannot pretend to identify all the | Thomas Atwood’s wife, Catherine, whose 
relatives mentioned in these two wills, and | maiden name he does not know, was buried 
it would not profit here to do so. But| at Chaddesley Corbett in 1711. It seems 
William Bridgen, of London and afterwards | quite clear from the wills I have quoted that 
of Leytonstone, son of last testator’s brother- she must have been sister to the two testa- 
in-law, Francis Bridgen, was a person of | tors, and so a daughter of William Bridgen 
some consequence. He died 18 Oct., 1779, | of Bridgnorth. 





and an account of him appears in the Gent.’s | Ateyn Lyertt REape. 
Mag. of that year, p. 519. ‘‘Of an antient  Treleayen House, 

family at Bridgenorth, in Shropshire,”’ he Blundellsands, Nr. Liverpool. 

was bred a wine merchant, became an alder- , (To be continued). 


man of London in 1754, and was elected; | eee a 
Lord Mayor in 1763. On 3 Dec., 1737, at | * The settlement on marriage of Wm. 
Morton Court, near Ledbury, he had married | Bridger, with Catherine, Countess Dowager of 
Catharine, widow of Richard Coote, created mes od dated 24 — 1737.  (@ene- 
: . alogist, N.S., Vol. xvill.. p. 215). 
ani ee t ae’ ee te + Agen 73 (Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ I.. 86). 
oe) , s § + ‘A 
yy, ¥ o after t e Karl's death in Ta ig t Joseph Nutt, brewer, Wapping, died 18 
married her in 1680) espoused successively May, 1739. (‘ Musgrave’s Obituary,’ Harleian 
three more husbands, William Caldwall in | Society). 
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CHARLES Lamp AND ‘Prince Dorvs.’— | 


The following advertisement respecting this 
small work of Lamb’s may be of interest : 
Tue Eventne Star. 
Lonpon, Aprin 2, 1811. 
_ For the Easter Holidays. 
Juvenile Library, No. 41, Skinner Street. 


M. J. Gopwin begs to solicit the attention | 


of the Public to a Plan she has formed of 
bringing out successsfully a Series of Copper- 


plate Books, upon an entirely new plan, each | 
and } 
accompanied with a New Poetical Version of | 


illustrative of some interesting ‘Tale, 


the Tale itself. The plates and colouring will 


be in a stile of uncommon taste and delicacy. | 


Two of the Series (both selected from the Works 
of the celebrated Madame de Beaumont) will 
be ready on the 15th April, being 

1. Prince Naso; or Flattery defeated. 

2. Beauty and the Beast; or Appearances 

may deceive us. 

N.B. — The productions of the Juvenile 
Library in Skinner Street are constantly on 
sale in various editions, and in the plainest or 
most expensive bindings. Also, a new and 
large Assortment of Book Cases and Libraries, 
containing sets of books variously selected for 
different ages. 

The notice gives the title as ‘‘ Prince 
Naso, or Flattery defeated.”” The published 
title reads ‘‘ Prince Dorus, or Flattery put 
out of countenance.’’ Was there an earlier 
version of the title page? The book was 
published on April 15, that is, just a month 
before Crabb Robinson’s comment, ‘‘ Read 
his [Lamb’s] version of Prince Dorus,”’ 
on May 15. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas said he had not dis- 
covered the original from which Lamb’s ver- 
sion was made, but this advertisement gives 
it. And another interesting point is that 
‘ Beauty and the Beast’ was from the same 
French authoress’s version of the tale. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas does not think Lamb wrote 
‘Beauty and the Beast,’ but the evidence 
of The Evening Star is of great interest, as 
showing that the two stories were adapted 
from the same authoress. 

ArtTHuR W. WATERS. 


Waker: Sir Fretpinc Ovurp.—In 8 S. 
ii. 293-4, Oct. 8, 1892, there is a pedigree of 


an Irish family of Walker, of Dublin and | 


Gurteen, Queen’s Co., signed ‘‘ CHAMBER- 
1AIN.”’ It contains the statement: — 
“Gracia, daughter of John Walker, of Gur- 
teen, married 1733, Fielding Ould. They 


had an only son, Sir Fielding Ould, Knt., | 


Master of the Lying-in-Hospital.’’ “This is 
not correct. . Grace Walker was wife, and 
not mother, of Sir Fielding Ould. She mar- 
ried him, not in 1733, but on April 22, 1738, 
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at St, Bride’s, Dublin. ‘The Book of the 
Rotunda Hospital,’ by T. C,. Kirkpatrick, 
states that Sir Fielding was son of Abraham 
Ould, Capt. in Lord Slane’s Regt., by 
Lettice, daughter of the Rev. Fielding 
Shawe, p.D. 1 am anxious to find proof of 
the parentage of Grace, Lady Ould, who 
‘died in Frederick Street, Dublin, Sept., 
1781, after a tedious illness. Was she really 
a member of the family described at the 
above reference? The absence of their 
‘family names of Chamberlain and Hovenden 
from her descendants would appear to be 
against such a supposition. The fact that 
two of her children, Lettice and Sidney, as 
well as an unnamed daughter, were buried in 
Alderman William Walker’s ground in S&t. 
Patrick’s Churchyard seems to suggest that 
she was a daughter or near relation of the 
alderman, who was twice Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and twice refused the honour of 
knighthood. She is not mentioned in his 
will, but he had a daughter not mentioned 
in his will who certainly existed, as we learn 
from Exchequer Bill, Wilson v. Ould, 
Feb. 25, 1765. This was Rebecca Walker, 
wife of Michael Read, and mother of Grace 
Read, Mrs. Benjamin Wilson, of Sledagh, 
Co, Wexford. The Bili further proves that 
Sir Fielding Ould was guardian to the said 
Grace Read. On the whole, from the above 
facts, it seems probable that Lady Ould was 
one of the Alderman’s family, and not a 
member of the Chamberlain Walker clan. 
H. B. Swanzy. 


‘*CoGiT AMARE IEcUR.”—This is quoted 
in ‘ Pedantius,’ 1. 1079. Prof. Moore Smith 
in his edition refers to Gabriel Harvey’s 
‘ Elegia’ to Philip Sidney in his ‘ Gratu- 
lationes Valdinenses,’ iv, p. 17, 

Sum Jecur, ex quo te primum Sidnéie vidi; 

Os, oculosque regit, cogit amare Jecur. 

We get the phrase again in the ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ 3. 2. 1. 2, in the last para- 
graph in the sub section : 

Langius med. epist. lib i, cap. 24, will have 
this passion sited in the liuer, and to keep resl- 
dence in the heart, to proceed first from the 
eyes so carried by our spirits, & kindled with 
imagination in the liuer and heart; cogit amare 
iecur, as the saying is. 

T have not noticed that the source of the 
‘saying is given in any dictionary of quota- 
| tions. See, however. Eberhard of Bethune’s 
‘Grecismus’ (written in 1212), chap. x15, 
106-107, 

Cor sapit et pulmo loquitur, fel commovet 


irom, : , 4 
Splen ridere facit, cogit amare iecur. 
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The lines are quoted with a reference to 1509 apparently lived on till 1550. Are 
cap. 19 of the ‘ Grecismus’ in the ‘ Mena-| there many instances on record of clergy 


giana,’ vol. iii, p. 132 (Amsterdam, 1716), 
in a section in which the origin of some other 
Latin quotations from unfamiliar sources is 
given but its account requires some correc- 
tion. Epwarp BENstLy. 


An Earty Apvocate or INocuLation. — 
Writers on this subject may like to know 
that according to Sir John Stoddart, in his 
‘Remarks on Local Scenery and Manners in 
Scotland’ (1801), the Duchess of Gordon, 
whom he visited at Kinrara on the Spey, in 
1799-1800, ‘‘ at one time prevailed on a great 
many ”’ 
have their children inoculated under her 
inspection, and she was ever ready to give 
her personal advice and assistance to those 
who applied for it.’’ 

J. M. Buttocs. 

37. Bedford Square. 





" Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may be} 


sent to them direct. 


‘Stone Boss.’’—On 3 June, 1577, 
Vice. Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge issued the following decree: 

Whereas of late great destruction of dove- 
howses have fortuned, by the lewde and will- 
full wantoness of some persons using stone 


hoes, and much pewter vessell hath been con- | 


sumed and molten for the mayntenance of 
Pellets, and great hurt done in _ glasse of 
Churches, Chapels, and Colledge Halls, &.... 
And for the better executing of the said Decree, 
It was also determined and ordered, that who- 
soever should take, present, and prove any 
person to have vislsled and broken this Decree, 


should tor his labour have the one moitie of | 


the said boe. 

This evidently is not the ordinary catapult 
dear to a later generation in 
with gas lamps! Why should 
howses’ in particular afford the material 
for construction? If made of stone, it must 
have been cumbersome. It is evident that 
the ‘‘ hoe’? was of some value. 


the weapon like ? 
A. G. Keaty, 


Stone House, Maltby. 


Tue Parish Orercy in Henry VIII’s 
Rrtcn.—The last Vicar of Kirkby Malham 


of her cottager neighbours there ‘“‘ to | 


the | 


connection | 
“* dove- | 


What was | 


under the old régime remaining on at their 
posts into Edward VI’s reign ?. 
W. R. N. Baron. 

Bazaucette Famity, — Can any reader 
refer me to a pedigree of this family, or 
verify the statement that a member of it 
‘said to be a sister of Sir Joseph Bazalgette 
(1819-1891), married one William Green, the 
Irish Society’s agent in Londonderry ? 

EK. St. JoHn Brooks. 

Lorp GrorRGE GORDON AND THE FRENCH 
Treaty, 1786.—Gaston Maugras in his 
‘ Duc de Lauzun’ (1896) states (p. 334) that 
‘Lord George at the head of an immense 
‘crowd marched to the French Embassy, in 
front of which a copy of the Treaty was 
burned. The (anonymous) English trans- 
lator states in a footnote that he had been 
unable to corroborate the statement. Can 
any reader ? 


J. M. Butxocu. 

37, Bedford Square. 

St. Grenest.—I shall be glad of informa- 
tion on this Spanish saint. What day is 
allotted to him? 

ARTHUR BoweEs. 

JoHN Freperick, born in 1704 (great- 
grandson of Christopher, elder brother of Sir 
John Frederick, Lord Mayor of London, 
| 1661-2), married the Hon. Henrietta Maria 
— ? and secondly Anne — ? who proved his 
will in 1777. Had he any male children? 

Astitey TERRY, 

48, Combe Park, Bath. Maj.-Gen. 

Toe ‘CatHoricon’ of GIOVANNI DA 
Gernova.—Theobald’s ‘ Classical Element in 
'the Shakespeare Plays’ (Banks, 1909) 
quotes this book for the the origin of 

** honorificabilitudinitatibus’’ in ‘ Love’s 
| Labour’s Lost’ 
Ab honorifico, his et hee honorificabilis, et 
| honorificabilitas et honorificabilitudinitas, et 
| est longissima dictio, que illo versu continetur, 
—Fulget honorificabili udinitatibus iste. 

Any information about the ‘ Catholicon,’ 
| especially the date and place of publication 
| would be greaty appreciated. 

R. L. Eacte. 

19, Burghill Road, Sydenham, S.E. 

Royat Visits To THE Pore ar Rome.—I 
should be grateful for information as to the 
! occasions when sovereigns have visited the 
| Pope at Rome, and also for notes on any 
| contemporary accounts of such visits. 


appointed by the Abbot of West Dereham in | 
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Bopy or St. AmBrosE aT Miuan. — Has 
any doubt ever been attempted to be cast 
upon the genuineness of the body which is 
venerated and shown as that of St. Ambrose 
at Milan? If so, by whom, and where? 

PEREGRINUS. 


WirHERINGTON Famity (Lincs.).—On a 
silver tray in my possession is a coat 01 
arms as follows: Vert. a lion ramp. ar. 
between three escallops or (Reynolds), im- 
paling Quarterly a bend sable, with a fess 
between three hedgehogs in the second and 
third quarters, which Mr. F. Sydney Eden 
kindly tells me belongs to the Witherington 
(Lincs.) family. I am anxious to ascertain 
whether any member of this family went to 


Ireland in the early part of the eighteenth | 


‘‘ Tue Most ELoquEnt VOICE OF OUR CEN- 
tury’ (See 11 8. ii, 229, 318, 376, 438; 
xi. 230).—The question as to the person to 
whom Matthew Arnold referred was again 
discussed in The Weekly Westminster Gazette 
in the first part of 1922. The names of 
Emerson, Victor Hugo, and 8. T. Coleridge 
have been already suggested at the above 
references. This later discussion produced 
the suggestions that (1) ‘‘the famous 
Spanish orator, Castilar,’” and (2) ‘“‘de 
Tocqueville, author of ‘Democracy in 
America,’ etc.,’’ were the person indicated. 
Can any reader produce any passage from 
the works of either of these in which “the 
Anglo-Saxon contagion ”’ is mentioned ? 





HARMATOPEGOS. 


century, as according to my records these | “ Herarpry: SHrecp or ARMS.—I should be 
impaled arms were borne by William With- | glad to have the shield of arms with the 


erington, who is described in Peter Wilson’s 
Dublin Directory for 1768 as a ‘‘ Woollen- 
draper, Grafton Street,”’ and whose pedi- 
gree I gave in this journal (see 12 S. ix. 
45). Some family papers I have speak of 


him as of Northumberland, and as a Lieut- | 


enant in the Royal Navy. Of this, however, 
I can find no confirmation. 
Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


ExizasetH Lioyp was born at Hereford c. 
1788; where and when was she baptized? 
The parish registers of St. John’s do not 
disclose the information required. 

D. or G. 


Henry AtpricH.—Is anything known of | 


his parentage? When in 1647 was he born 
at Westminster? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
vol i, 251, does not supply the required 
information. G. F. R. B. 
Sr Tuomas Aytespury.—According to 
the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ vol. ii, 
Thomas was born in London in 1576. 
should be glad to know the exact date and 
place of his birth, the date and particulars 


of his marriage, and the full date of his | 
When was he! 


death in 1657 at Breda. 
appointed one of the Masters of Requests 
and Master of the Hunt? 

G. F. R. B. 


ABRAHAM HAarTWELr’s Lisprary. — This 
learned writer, for whom see ‘D. N. B.,’ 
Rector of Toddington and Tingrith, Beds., 
1570-72, left a library for the use of his 
successors. Is anything known of this, or 
of its disposal? Itis long lost to Toddingon. 

Jos. Hicut BLUNDELL. 


277, Sir | 


following quarterings identified :— 
1 and 3. Argent, a chevron engrailed 
‘sable between three mullets sable pierced. 


2. Gules, two lions’ passant guardant 
argent. 
35. Sable, a hawk’s lure argent, upper 


part or, braided gules. 

Crest: On a wreath argent and gules a 
| lion’s jamb erect gules, holding in its claw 
| a branch with two cinguefoils gules, and at 
‘its base two acorns or, between two bats’ 

wings vert. 

Motto: Tiens bien. 

Curious. 


Davip Gwyn. — He was the author of 
‘Certain English Verses,’ 1588. Any par- 
ticulars as to his birth-place and age at 
_death will be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Boy = CuampaGne.—What was the reason 
| for calling champagne “‘ boy’? I think that 
this bit of slang came into use in the 
eighties. 
| Tuos. WHITE. 
| AvutHoR Wantep.—Can anyone give the author 
| of a poem called ‘The Lady Organist,’ begin- 
| ning 
| Enthroned upon her ample stool 
| She smote the keyboard,—drew the stops, 
| She played the organ, not the fool, 
And quenched the ribaldry of fops! 
Her hair was short, her hours long, 

All bars unbarred to her keen sight; 
| The Congregation mustered strong ; 
And sang with all their main and might. 
| 





Cc. H. M. 
The Atheneum. 
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Replies. 
SIRES DE PREAUX. 
(12 S. xii. 291, 372). 


{ am obliged to Mr. Ransrorp for his 


reply, but I really cannot accept his 
statement that Anstred the Dane and 
Bernard the Dane were the same 


or ‘‘probably the same’’ person. When 
I first commenced investigating the Har- 
court pedigree, the immediate progen- 
itors of Bernard the Dane presented a con- 
siderable puzzle to me, considering that he 
is variousty recorded as being a relative of 
Rollo, a ‘‘ descendant of the Kings of Den- 
mark,’ a ‘‘ Prince of Denmark,’ and a 
‘“Nobleman of the Royal blood of Saxony.” 
After considerable study I have come to the 
conclusion that he was most probably either 
a grandson or great-grandson of Bruno (or 
Berno), Duke of the Anglian Saxons, a 
companion in arms of King Witekind the 
Great (ancestor of the Emperors of Ger- 
many), whose daughter Hasala, Duke Bruno 
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| but an uncle of Torf’s spouse Ensoberga, 


above. 
And here I will take the opportunity of 


| pointing out another mistake on the part oi 


| spouse of Richard the fearless, 


| Paris. 


married circa 775, Hasala’s mother being | 


Geva, sister of Siegfried King of Denmark, 
and the two being probably. children of 
Harald MHilditonn, King of Denmark, 
Scania and Jutland, who died circa 750. 
Bernard the Dane was presumably born 
somewhere in the dominions of the King of 
Denmark, whither his ancestor Witekind, 


| was, I do not know. 


| the Sires de Préaux were descended. 


King of the Holstein Saxons, had previously | 
sought refuge from the supremacy of the | 


Kmperor Charlemagne. 
mixed Danish and Saxon descent. 

Ansfred the Dane, on the other hand, from 
all accounts, was of Norwegian origin, being 
a younger son of Brico the Norse Viking, son 
of Hrollager, who, according to the Duchess 
of Cleveland (‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call’) and 
others, was a half brother of Rollo, 1st Duke 
of Normandy, by the same father. 
the rich, only son of Bernard the Dane, 
married Ensoberga de Bricanbert Bartram, 
a daughter of the Baron de Briquebec who 
was the eldest son of this Norse Viking 


He was thus of | 


the same correspondent. He says that 
‘‘Humphrey de Ville’s grandfather was 
Turolph the rich, son of Bernard the Dane.”’ 
Torf the rich was the only son of Bernard 
the Dane, and Torf’s eldest son Turolph 
(also variously spelt Turold,* Torold, 
Touroude, Turolfus, Turolf, Turolphus), 
though not styled ‘‘ the rich ”’ like his father, 
was the parent of Humphrey de Ville. 
Mr. Ransrorp is also in error in his asser- 
tion that the Duchess Gunnor (or Gunora), 
who was the sister of Weva (or Wevia), who 
married Torold (eldest son of Torf), was the 
drd Duke 
of Normandy. Gunnor was the spouse of 
Richard, 4th Duke of Normandy, eldest son 
of Richard the fearless, who himself married 
Eumacette, daughter of Hugh Count of 
The father of Gunnor, Duchess of 
Normandy, and of her two sisters Wevia ana 
Avelina, whom your correspondent describes 
as an “‘ unknown Norman,”’ was Hairfistus a 


Dane, according to all accounts. Whe 
Hasculphus of Harcourt (said to have 
married the youngest daughter Avelina) 


If a son of Torold he 
was not of the Harcourt lineage. 

After all that has been written by you 
correspondent, I fail to discern from whom 
My 
present opinion is that they were descended 
from a son of Humphrey de Villes, the eldest 
son of Turolph (or Torold), who probably 


' acquired the Barony of Préaux through an 
heiress, though who the original Sire de 


'I do not know. 


Préaux of the male lineage was, who was 
said to be residing near Darental, a.p. 913, 
He was in all probability 


|one of the Danish pirates who acquired a 


Torf | 


Norman lordship on the signing of the treaty 
of Saint-clare-sur-epte in 912. Presumably 


the male lineage again failed, as, according 
_ to a correspondent in the Genealogical Maga- 
,2ine, vol. ii, p. 83, Heudeberge Dame de 


Brico, while Turchetil, second son of Torf | 


the rich and father of Anchetil, 


Sire de. 


Préaux, a descendant of the Sires de Préaux, 
married Osbert II de Cailly (who was living 
circa 1147), who thereupon assumed the 


Harcourt, married another descendant of | name and arms of Préaux, namely, Gules an 


the eldest son of Brico, Adeline de Montfort | eagle displayed or. 
the daughter of Hugh, Sire de Montfort, land (‘ Battle Abbey Roll Call’), 


According to Cleve- 
Cailly 


hereditary Marshal of Normandy. Ansfred (also spelt’ Cuily, Cuilly or Quilly) was a 


the Dane was therefore not the father of | Baronial fief near Falaise 


in Calvados. 


Torf the rich, as Mr: Ransrorp would infer, | Descendants of the de Préaux family in the 
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female lineage, as indicated above, are still | 
living, according to The Genealogical Maga- | 


zine, in Guernsey, but I do not know whether 
there are any in England at the present day. 


I should like to hear what others have to say | 


respecting the Préaux lineage, if they can 

throw any further light on the subject, but 

mere opinions are of little value to me. 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


BEGINNING OF TOBACCO-SMOKING (12 5S. | 
xii. 370).—There does not appear to be any | 


great difficulty in believing that Robert 
Wisdome was the author of the poem on 
. Tobacco, so far as dates are concerned. 
Wisdome died in 1568. That smoking was 
‘greatly used’? in 1573 is clear from 
Harrison’s statement; but from other evi- 
dence it would seem that it was common in 
1570, if not earlier. In ‘ Stirpium Adver- 
saria Nova,’ by Petro Pena and Mathia de 
Lobel (2nd ed., 1576), we are told that 
tobacco was grown in France, Belgium and 
England. The authors then state that 
‘most captains of ships who have visited 
that country [i.e., America] may be seen 
carrying a small kind of funnel formed of a 
palm leaf or reed, into the extreme end of 
which they put the dried leaves . .; these 
they apply fire to, and then suck in the 
smoke,”’ etc. 


The first edition of the work quoted from, | 


which was printed in London in 1570, I have 
not before me, but if it also contains the 
above passage it would seem highly probable 
that smoking was common in and _ before 
1570, and, in any event, before 1576. Pena 
and Lobel give a picture of 
plant, and of a man smoking it in a twisted 
palm leaf. 
Henry Hannen. 


Harrison’s book is dated 1588, but he is 
speaking of the year 1573. Frampton’s 
translation of Monarde’s work, entitled 
‘ Joyfull newes out of the newe founde 
Worlde,* which was published in 1577, is the 
earliest book quoted by the ‘N. E. D.’; the 


Spanish original was published at Seville in | 


1571. Tobacco was introduced from San 
Domingo into Spain and Portugal in 1559, 
and thence brought, the same year, to France 
by Jean Nicot (whence sprang the term 
‘* nicotine ’’); its introduction into England 
may therefore have followed before 1568, as 
assumed by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 

Edmund Howes, who continued Stow’s 
“ Annales,’ states : 
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Tobacco was first brought and made known 
| in England by Sir John Hawkins about the 
' year 1565, but not used by Englishmen in many 

yeeres atter, though at this day commonly 
used by most men, and many women. 

The practice of smoking tobacco does not 
_appear to have become common in England 
till after Raleigh’s and Ralph Lane’s expedi- 

tions to Virginia, 1584-6, the previous impor- 
tation of the plant having come from the 
| West Indies, and not from Virginia, 

King James in his ‘Counterblast to 

Tobacco’ (1604) says: ‘‘It is not so long 
since the first entry of this abuse amongst us 
here, as this present age can yet very well 
remember, both the first author, and _ the 
| forme of the first introduction of it amongst 
us. It was not brought in by king, great 
conqueror, nor learned doctor of physicke.” 
| See the preface and notes to the Arber edi- 
| tion of this work, 1895. 
N. W. Hr. 


| A Dosiin Prracy (12 S. xii. 331, 396).— 
| Mr. Cotsy has mis-read his ‘ D. N. B.,’ 
‘which (s.v. ‘Sheridan, Mrs. Frances’) 
| states, not that the ‘ History of Nourjahad’ 
| was ‘‘ published in the year after her death 
| (London, 1788).”’ but that it was ‘‘ pub- 
| lished in the year after her death,’’ which 
|is given as 1766, ‘“‘ and was drantatised by 
| Sophia Lee (London, 1728, 8vo.).’’ 

Watt, s.v. ‘Sheridan,’ mentions only a 
| Tiondon 8vo. of 1788; but s.v. ‘ Nourjahad’ 
| he gives Dodsley’s 12mo. of 1767:—‘ The 
| History of Nourjahad,’ by the Editor of 
| ‘Sidney Bidulph.’ It was reviewed in The 
| Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1767. 

The Dublin edition of 1767, therefore, 
| requires no explanation . 

| R. W. C#Hapmay. 


| Tuomas Brinces (12 S. sii. 234, 318).— 
|The publishers would like to point out that 
the ‘D. N. B.’ does not give 1775 as the 
date of Bridges’ death, nor does it state that 
| he “‘ flourished ” in 1739, but that his floruit 
probably covered the years 1759 to 1775 
(birth and death dates being unascertained). 


R. W. CHapman. 


CHURCHWARDEN Pipes (12 S. xii. 371).— 
| When a good many years ago, an under- 
ground passage was made at Guy’s Hospital, 
what was considered to be a plague pit, was 
cut through. Mixed up with the human 
remains was a very large number of clay 
pipes. I examined them. The longest was 
about twelve inches, but the free end was 
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fractured, so there might have been a couple 
of inches more. Now, at the latest, the pit 
would have been dug in 1665. There were 
plague-pits before this date. The pipes 
were characteristic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury manufacture, and of the three common 
varieties. Fourteen inches is short for a 
churchwarden, the usual length being sixteen 
to eighteen inches. I speak from experience, 
having smoked one for many years. Those 
from Broseley are not the ordinary church- 
warden pipe, but a special kind and of much 
greater size and length. If Mr. Lecxy will 
look up Cowper’s ‘Canterbury Marriage 
Licences,’ he will find ‘‘ Pipe-maker ”’ given 
quite early in the seventeenth century as 
the occupation of one of the parties to an 
allegation. But from what I can recollect, 
along with English makes there was always 
an importation from Holland. In my 
youth ‘‘ Dutch straws’’ churchwardens, 
Dutch cheese and red cabbage could 

got at the Ship Inn, 


The best churchwardens in this neighbour- 
hood were made at Rye. In London we got 
them from Bristol after the manufacture at 
Rye ceased. The churchwarden is eminently 
the pipe for conversation, but it is no good 
for reading, as it gets in the way. 

F. Witt1am Cook. 


“PretorE”’ (12 8S. xii. 353). — The 
“Pretore’’ is a kind of peacemaker; he is 
a County Magistrate, before whom are sum- 
moned the adversary parties opposing on 
some particular matter, either on family 
quarrels or on some easy divergence on some 
point of law. I ought to add that the ‘‘ Pre- 
tore’’ is a stipendiary magistrate. 


H. BeEnepdettt. 


Tae Jews 1N Menrmvat Enouanp (12 S. 
xii, 370).—The full passage from Richard 
of Devizes (ed. Howlett, p. 435) will be 
found quoted, under the heading ‘ Alleged 
Martyrdom of a Boy at Winchester,’ in 
‘The Jews of Angevin England,’ by Joseph 
Jacobs (Nutt. 1893) who says: ‘‘ It is clear 
that Richard of Devizes did not believe in the 
charge he reports, but only uses it as a peg 
on which to hang his humorous description of 
the different towns of England.” This 

ription purports to have been given by 
a French Jew to ‘“‘ a certain Christian lad, 
4 student of the sutorial art,”’ who was 
thus beguiled into trying his fortune in Eng- 
land, where he suffered crucifixion, so it was 





Dymchurch, Kent, | 
being sold there from the Dutch Pilot boats. | 
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alleged, at the hands of . the Winchester 
Jews. Of Canterbury it is also said: 
‘* There is in it the whole collection of lost 
souls around a man recently deified—I for- 
get his name, he was archpriest of the men 
6B. 4.2 

Rochester and Chichester, the description 
continues, are little villages, and there is no 
reason why they should be called cities except 
as seats of bishops. Oxford does not sustain, 
still less satisfy, her inhabitants. Exeter feeds 
men and beasts with the same corn. Bath, 
placed or misplaced at the bottom of a valley 
amid thick air and sulphurous vapours, is 
clearly at the very gates of Hell. . .... 
York aboundeth with Scotchmen, foul and 
fickle apologies for men. Ely village is always 
putrid from the swamps round about. . .. . 
Besides always consider the Cornishmen like 
in France the Flemish are held to. be. 

But even Winchester, ‘‘ the Jerusalem of 
| the Jews in those parts,’’ has “‘ one fault,’’ 
|namely, that ‘‘ the Wintonians tell lies like 
watchmen even in telling stories.’ 


A. R. Baytey. 


| ‘* TALKING THROUGH ONE’s Hat’’ (12 S. 
| xii, 283, 276, 515).—This is an American 
phrase, which has some currency in this 
|country. Originally it meant ‘‘ to brag, or 
| boast ; ‘to talk big’”’: in this country 
| it has come to mean merely ‘‘ to talk non- 
| sense.”’? Farmer and Henley record the 
| phrase from the New York World (1888) 
| ‘* Dis is only bluff dey’re makin’—see! Dey’re 
| talkin’ dru deir hats.’ Association with 
or allusion to the English custom mentioned 
by your correspondents is, therefore, most 
improbable. 

8.G.’s first-hand evidence of present-day 
practice at Cambridge, in respect of this 
custom reminds me of a good story which the 
Rey. L. S. Tuckwell—most lovable of men— 
delighted to tell. I will give it in his ewn 
words : 

It was the custom in those days [the ’Fifties] 
for men attending Divine Service to stand up 
and cover their face with their hat, and at the 
same time, it was supposed, to offer up their 
preliminary prayer. On one occasion A.B. 
A. A. Barker, Fellow of Magdalen] took a 
riend to the service at the University Church 
to whom this custom was not familiar. He, 
wondering at what A.B. was doing, listened to 
what he was saying, but instead of hearing 
anything in the shape of a prayer, he heard 
him ‘repeat over and over again, “ Brown and 
Barker, Hatters, Norwich; Brown and Barker, 
Hatters, Norwich. (‘Old Magdalen Days.’ By 
a former Chorister, 1913, p. 25). 


Laurance F. Poweétu. 











Oxford. 
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LeytayErs (12 S. xii. 371).—These were 
usually the men who levied or collected the 
“‘Jeyes’’ or rates. During the seventeenth 
century, according to the Prescot Church- 
wardens’ accounts, men were elected annually 
by the parishioners for the purpose of levy- | 
ing the ‘‘ Church leyes.”” Mr. Paterson, in 
his ‘ History of Prescot,’ states that the 
collectors of these rates sometimes had diffi- 
culty in obtaining payment of same, and 
quotes, among others, the following entry 
from these accounts: 

4 die April 1638. Henry Ogle Esquire in | 
arreare (for Prescote) for all the 22 Church 
leyes att 3s. 4d. a leye . . . 3. 13. 4 

F, Crooxs. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lanes. 

In Sir J. A. Picton’s ‘ City of Liverpool : 
Selections from the Municipal Archives and 
Records,’ published in 1883, vol. i, p. 328, 
will be found an account of an objection to 
a levy made by the common assessors or 
‘“‘leylayers’’ of this town (Liverpool). The 
levy was for fifty pounds, and was made in 
1669, on the freemen or burgesses, for the 
necessary repair of the Chapel and _ other 
necessaries appertaining to this corporation. 
Refusal to pay was to meet with disenfran- 
chisement and incapacity to any benefit of 
their freedom henceforth for ever. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cuarnep Lipranins (12 8S. xii. 569).—Mr. 
SpaRKE may like to be reminded that there 
are specimens of chained books in Merton 
College Library, though this is not the 
information he asked for. 





St. SwitTHIN. 


VotTarRE AND ‘THE WIFE or Batu’s 
Tare’ (12 S. xii. 172) —The origins of this 
tale are fully discussed in Maynadier, ‘ The 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, its Sources and Ana- 
logues’ (Grimm Library, 13, David Nutt, 
1901). There is an eighteenth century 
Ttalian version by Casti, Novella 42. 

W.S., Jr. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Wirt1am Symson (10 S. iii. 109), was a 
son of the Rev. Andrew Simson, Master of | 
the Grammar School, Perth, 1550-60, etc., by 
his wife Violet Adamson, sister of Patrick 
Adamson, Archbishop of St. Andrews (see 
my note on the Simson family at 12 S. | 
x. 445). | 

William Simson, or Symson, was a mem- | 
ber of the General Assembly in 1593, though | 
not enrolled in the Register of Assignations ; | 


| (1719), vol. i, p. 496 


| use in England till 1752. 
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minister of Burntisiand in 1597; a fellow. 
helper at Ceres; translated to Dumbarton in 
1601; and a member of the General Assembly 
in 1602. 
He had the distinction of being the author 
of the first Hebrew book written in Scotland, 
JaMEsS SETON-ANDERSON. 


JANE SHorE (12 S. xii. 352).—The quota- 


| tion in the ‘D. N. B.’ is apparently from 


More’s ‘ Richard III.’ According to White 
Kennett’s version, ‘History of England’ 


They deliver’d her “over to the Bishop of 
London, to do Public Penance for her Sin in 


| St. Paul’s Church, which she accordingly per- 


form’d the next Sunday-Morning, after this 
Manner: Mrs. Shore being deprived of all her 
Ornaments, and Cloath’d with a white Sheet, 
was brought by way of Procession, with the 
Cross carried before her, and a Wax ‘Taper in 
the Hand, to the Church of St. Paul’s from 
the Bishop’s Palace adjoining, through great 
gi of People gather’d together to behold 
er. 

More is a sufficiently good witness, as he 
was about seven years old at the time; more- 
over, in writing: his history he had_ the 
assistance of Cardinal John Morton. Indeed 
the ‘ D. N. B.’ goes so far as to say that it 
was probably the latter who wrote the Latin 
‘History of Richard III,’ usually ascribed 
to the former, 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Great Lrncuists (12 S. xii. 233, 276, 
297, 313, 355, 398).—In Des Mazeaux’s 
‘Bayle’s Dictionary’ (1734) i. 221, 4 
learned French gentleman is represented as 
having said that, among the many illus 
trious Jesuits at Paris in 1697, ‘‘ Father 
Benier is so consummate in Languages 
that all the~ Strangers of Europe and 
Asia desire his Company, and converse with 
him, as if he was their Countryman.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ros Roy Macerecor (12 S. xii. 332, 378). 
—The New Style did not come into regular 
It is, therefore, 
to be presumed that the copy of The Cale- 
donian Mercury quoted by Mr. McGovenrx 
was dated according to the Old Style, in 


|which case Dr. Macleay’s statement that 
| Rob Roy died in 1735 would be correct. 


F. L. Wooo. 
Ricwarp WHITTINGTON (12 S. xii. 32, 76, 
157).—There seems no doubt that Whitting- 
ton was never actually knighted, and that 
the title ‘“‘ Sir’? was sometimes given to him 
on account of his exalted position, “‘ thrie 
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Lord Mayor of London.”’ I noticed a state-| that is disappearing from among us, Mr. 
Sturt is decidedly Laudator temporis acti. The 


ment that he was ‘‘ Member for the City of 
London in 1416,’’ some long time ago. Is 
there any truth in that statement ? 


Roeert A-ABABRELTON. 
LETTER FROM New Brunswick, 1840 (12 S. 
xii, 347). — Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography’ states that Sir John 


Harvey was believed to be the natural son of | 


Lord Paget, afterwards Marquis of Angle- 


sea, and was born in 1778. He entered the | 


army under Lord Paget as ensign of the 80th 
regiment, and saw service in Holland, 
France, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
and Egypt. He held staff appointments 
under Lord Chatham at Colchester in 1808, 
and later in Ireland. In 1812 he went to 


Canada as deputy-adjutant-general, and led | 
the attack at Stony Creek, where he captured | 


the American generals, Chandler 
Winder. He took part in the engagements 
at Chrystler’s Farm, Lundy’s Lane, and 
Fort Erie. At Waterloo he acted as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington. Returning 
to Canada in 1837 he was made successively 
Governor of New Brunswick, Governor of 
Newfoundland, and in 1846 Governor of 
Nova Scotia till his death in 1852. He was 
a knight commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, and a K.C.B. 
N. W. Hit. 


Samuet Cotvit: ‘ Tus Wuice’s Suppie- 
ment’ (12 S. xii. 253).—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT, 
I think, will find that the error in the first 
edition of the ‘D. N. B.’ regarding Alex- 
ander Colville (1620-76) being the author of 
of ‘The Whigg’s Supplement, or the Scotch 
Hudibras,’ has been corrected in the 1908 
edition of that work, which states that Alex. 
Colville ‘‘ has been confused with a contem- 
porary, Samuel Colvili, who attacked the 
papacy in ‘The 
covered,’ ete.’’ 

N. W. Hr. 





Motes on Books. 


The Wheelwriqht’s Shop. By George Sturt. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


Tax author of this volume is already known 

a large circle of readers. He is no other 
than the “ George Bourne” whose “ Bettes- 
worth Book’ was instantly recognised by lovers 


of English rustic life as something of a classic | 
in its way — and precious, too, as preserving, | 


with rare fidelity, deep insight and vivid, 
omely charm the memory of an English type 


and | 


Grand Inquisitor Dis- | 


attitude is apt to be a target for gibes, but 
perhaps in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ it may be 
permissible to opine that it has its justifica- 
tions. Most obvious of these is the difference 
in the world made by machinery, with the loss 
of faculty and of some elements of human 
character consequent upon the disuse of manual 
skill. The loss has by no means gone un- 
lamented; but most of the lamentation has 
come from the well-informed admirer of the 
| handicrattsman, not from the man himself. 
| Here, however, we listen to an expert speaking of 





| an industry by which and in which he has lived 

for thirty-six years, whose regrets, like his 
| knowledge, carry a weight and command a 
respect not to be claimed by the mere onlooker 
learned and sympathetic though he may be. 

There is no book that we can think of quite 
like this—for to the genuine craftsman’s love 
for the detail of his work, to the artist’s love 
for the beauty caught in it, and the practical 
man’s relish for sober accuracy, Mr. Sturt 
| unites the authentic literary touch, which, 
| though unobtrusively used, suffices to carry 
| what he tells us home. There are passages 
| describing the aspect of the shop at different 
| seasons and hours of the day, the men working 
| there, the sounds, the light, the smells from 
the wood, the quick or leisurely operations 
being carried out, whch recall pages of Hardy 
in the effectiveness of their simplicity. There 
is also something of the same touch—with a 
certain advantage, too, of reality over imagina- 
tion—in the delightful portrayal of the men 
and of their relations with their employer. 
| These men, among the last to ply an ancient 
| trade, knew humble but lovely secrets about 
the growth and structure and possibilities of 
wood never to be fully fathomed by _book- 
learner or amateur, and now, it is to be feared, 
never to be thus known again. They worked, 
too, upon an old tradition, adapted to their 
locality, which prescribed shapes, proportions 
and materials for reasons, half-consciously per- 
ceived, of utility and economy, and after call- 
ing for pleasant exercise of the worker’s in- 
ventiveness, resulted often in gracefulness and 
beauty. 

Attractive as all this is it does not constitute 
| the main value of the book, which lies in the 
workmanlike and detailed account of the work 
| of a wheelwright. For a large number of 

readers the very problems to be solved will be 
| new, a novelty which will add interest to the 
| methods pursued in solving them. The proper 

“dish” of the wheel; the fashioning of the 
| felloes; the making and fixing of the tyres; the 
| axle; the choice of wood for the shafts; the 
sawing and the sawyers—all the business of 
| buying wood, stacking it, shaping it, choosing 
| blocks or planks suitable for the piece of work 
in hand—each one of these, among many others, 
is seen to represent the use of expert know- 
ledge applied to a series of problems of a kind 
that belongs to art as well as to mere 
mechanics. Connected with the work is a 
vocabulary of excellent old technical and rustic 
terms, themselves alone a treasure, which Mr. 
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Sturt besides employing them in the text has | 
i He concludes with a | 


collec in a glossary. 
striking chapter upon the commercial side of 


teenth century—if commercial side it can be 
said to have had where so much work was done 


simply for its own sake, because it was felt | 


to be wanted, to be necessary, and where the 


question of profit was so rarely present to the | 


mind even of the owner of the business. 


By E. A. 


Shakespeare, The Man and his Stage. 
(Oxford 


G. Lamborn and G. B. Harrison. 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net). 
Tuts unpretending little book, which belongs 
to the World’s Manuals, should prove as 
acceptable, and as useful, to the lover of Shake- 


speare as many of the vast tomes to which the | 
Here | 


mystery of the great poet has given rise. 
we have clearly and attractively set out simply 
what is known of his life, the gaps being left 
as gaps, the well-known original statements, on 
which for want of better the life reposes, 
abundantly quoted. Without unnecessary 
reference to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
the chapter giving the life brings out well the 
substantial character of the little that we know 
of Shakespeare, and also the force of the testi- 
mony to his sweetness and lovableness of 
nature. The section entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Age’ is likewise very well put together, with 
a deft use of quoted material; and the same may 
be said of the section on the Theatre. The con- 
cluding one on the Plays is even better. Within 
the small compass prescribed we do not think 
it possible to give a fuller or better account 
of Shakespeare’s own advance as a dramatist, 
of his method in the use of material, and of 
the material which was actually to his hand; 
together with the conditions of the time as to 
the production and printing of plays. There 
is, of course, little or nothing that it new; it 
is a question of setting out old matters freshly. 
We note that our authors are inclined to accept 
the much debated Sir Thomas More script as 
Shakespeare’s. A good book. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. WAtFrorp Brotuers have sent us a 
catalogue (No. 23) which describes over 1,500 
items of genealogical and heraldic interest. 
Many of these come from the libraries of the 
late Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty and Keith 
Murray and offer obvious attractions to the 
antiquarian, and the list, moreover, includes 
a large proportion of useful books at moderate 
prices. There are, for instance, not far from 
two hundred entries under the heading of 
“Parish Registers and Marriage Licences,” 


including a set of the publications of the | 
Lancashire Parish Register Society from 1898 | 
—— to put in the top left-hand conte 


to 1904 (21 vols.—4/.); 72 numbers of the 
Parish Register Society (1896-1917) priced 12I., 
and a complete set of the Yorkshire Parish 
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Register Society’s numbers from 1899 to If 
(62 vols.—9/. 10s.). There are two copies ¢ 
Wallis’s ‘London’s Armory’ (1677), of whid 


a country wheelwright’s business in the nine- | the best is priced 8/. 10s.; and a good list of 


| examples ot 


nineteenth century work 
heraldry. Bernau’s ‘ Exchequer Deponents/” 
privately printed in 1916-18, in three volume 
containing the names of 127,628 deponents 
the Exchequer Depositions by Commissio 
from Elizabeth to 7 William III is one of t 
best things of the catalogue and is offered 
for 25/. Fifteen volumes of ‘the Harly 
Records of the Town of Providence,’ prin 
under Authority of the City Council may well 
interest students of American history ani 
genealogy; they are to be had for 10. The 
three hundred (less or more) family histories” 
include a large proportion of the best work dt 
recent years on the subject, and not a few 
older books — for example, the Cholmley 


| Family memoirs, which appeared in 1787 @ 


vols. 52.) and the historical collections of the 
families of Cavendish, Holles, Vere, Harley 
and Ogle (1752, 32. 15s.). We note that the 
latter contains the two leaves of addenda t 
the life of Holles. Other works that ma; ( 
noted are Drummond’s ‘ Histories of Noble 
British Families’ (1846—14/. 14s.); 70 parts 
(1905-1921) of the publications of the Canter 
bury and York Society; Caribbeana | (1910-Jan, 
1919 :52. 10s.); Vols. i, ili, viii-xii of ‘ Fragmenta 
Genealogica’ by F. A. Crisp (1889-1902—3/. 5s.); 
The Visitation Series, Vols. i-l (1869-1902) and 
the Register Series, Vols. i-xvii (1877-1891) of 
the Harleian Society—32/.; and a complete 

of the Worcestershire Historical Society’s pub 
lications from 1893-1918—10/. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


ante p. 871, 2nd Query in col 1, for 
” Macray read John Macray. 


At 
** James 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EprroriaLt communications should be addr 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”,—Advertisemeé 


Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is @ 
be found. ; 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are 


answer queries 


e envelope the number of the page 


| *N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 


———— 
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